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THE LOCATION AND 
EQUIPMENT OF MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL DISPENSARIES 


By 
A. J. LANZA, M. D., Medical Director 
The Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co. 
Cleveland, O. 


Industrial establishments differ so 
widely in their general make-up, 
activities, size and other important 
particulars that it is impossible to 
outline a standard equipment for 
handling industrial accidents that 
would be practicable for all circum- 
stances. It should be borne in mind 
that fundamentally an injury is an 
injury, whether sustained in a street 
ear, a factory or a theatre. The 
scientific principles that underlie the 
proper treatment of an injury do not 
vary. The special province of the 
industrial physician is not that he 
brings to bear in an injury case a 
form of treatment differing from the 
treatment of injuries elsewhere, but 
that his position and special knowl- 
edge make possible prompt treat- 
ment, the reduction of lost time and 
continuous effort along the lines of 
prevention. 

The essential treatment of indus- 
trial injuries in promptness. Prompt- 
ness prevents infection, prevents 
minor injuries from becoming severe 
and lessens the suffering and loss of 
time in major injuries. Promptness 
in having men go to the dispensary 
when injured depends upon two 
things—discipline in the shop and 
humane and courteous treatment in 
the dispensary. Compared with this 
the importance of equipment is small. 

The finest equipment money can buy 
will fail to bring results if the men 
do not report promptly to the dis- 
pensaiy when injured, no matter how 
slightly. 

(Continued on Page 2) 


OVER TWENTY-TWO MILLION 
ORGANIZED 

According to the latest report of 
the International Labour Office, mem- 
bership in labor unions of England, 
Russia, Germany and _ Belgium, 
totalled 22,073,000 at the end of 
1920. The division was as follows: 
England, 8,024,000 (1,329,000 being 
women); Germany 7,927,607, (1,- 
672,000 women); Russia 5,222,006; 
Belgium 900,000. The metalworkers’ 
union in Germany has the largest 
membership in that country, 1,677,- 
336, of whom 198,227 are women. 
The largest group organized in Rus- 
sia is the general transport workers, 
1,387,974. Organized Soviet govern- 
ment workers number. 617,993. 


LIVING JUMPS 62.9% IN LUMBER 
REGIONS 

The Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen recently made an inves- 
tigation into the cost of living in 
Western lumbering towns. The com- 
pilation showed: ‘“‘That the actual 
percentage increase of a family bud- 
get on March 1, 1921, is 62.9% 
higher than the same budget was on 
July 1, 1914. Taking $2.25 as the 
base common labor rate of pay July 
1, 1914, and adding to it 62.9% to 
determine what wage is necessary at 
this time to give the employees simi- 
lar purchasing power, it is found 
that $3.66 per day is the figure.” 


WORKERS GRADUALLY 
INCREASE IN DETROIT 
The labor barometer maintained 
by the Employers’ Association of De- 
troit is mounting higher as the weeks 
roll by. Seventy-nine firms now re- 
port a working force of 82,187, a net 
increase of 6,406 men for the week 
ending March 22. Thirty-three shops 
are working on reduced schedules, 
averaging thirty-nine hours a week, 
giving employment to 46,082 men. 


STRIKE INSURANCE IS NOW 
ON THE MARKET 

A Maryland insurance and service 
company idemnifies its members 
against actual loss of fixed charges 
and net profits caused by a partial or 
total stoppage of production through 
strike or walk-out of all or part of 
the employees. 

A strike beginning at any time 
during the policy year is covered for 
a term not exceeding the next 300 
working days. 

The company’s rates were devel- 
oped from ascertained facts and 
upon an actuarial basis, being based 
upon st.ike data covering the period 
from 1881 to 1919. 

The record strike period (1901- 
1905) was especially considered be- 
cause it disclosed the maximum risk 
of the past. The rate necessary for 
that period has been loaded to cover 
present extraordinary conditions. 

Liability is definitely limited to an 
assessment not exceeding the amount 
of the annual premium. 

Re-Insurance treaties practically 
guarantee against possible assess- 
ment. 

Being purely Mutual, the plan 
should result in a return of not less 
than 50% after deducting the cost of 
Re-Insurance. Present rates will be 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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WAGE POLICIES 
UNDER PRESENT 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


(The following is from a paper presented by 
Mr. Faul Gendell, New York Shipbuilding 
Corporation, at a conference of Employment 
Managers, held under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Association for the Discussion of 
Employment Problems.—Ed.) 


There is nothing that has created 
more controversy in the past and 





.present than the subject of wages, 


and the differences in opinions re- 
main about as far apart as ever. 
Wages are of prime importance to 
the laborer, the technician, the pro- 
fessional man, the executive and one 
that our labor brethren are apt to 
overlook—Capital. The only work- 
ers who can do without wages are the 
philanthropists and a now extinct 
species—the ‘dollar a year’? man, 
and some unkind persons have inti- 
mated that these last named “got 
theirs” too. 

What is the matter with things as 
they are to-day? I would say that 
besides the fundamental world-wide 
upsetting of production and com- 
merce, we have been living at too 
swift a pace and working at too slow 
a pace. We have been kidding our- 
selves into half believing that we 
were world beaters and that the time 
tried laws of economics were sus- 
pended in our favor. 

(Continued on Page 3) 


LIVING COSTS DECREASE 20.1% 
IN CINCINNATI 


According to figures prepared by 
the Industrial Expansion Department 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce, living costs in that city have 
dropped 20.1% since June 15, 1920. 
Food showed a drop of 13.2%; cloth- 
ing, 5.3%; fuel, .1%; furniture, 1.3% 
and miscellaneous articles 15. Rent 
advanced during the period .8%. 


PLANT BAND DEVELOPS 

In the winter of ’18 Harvey Hub- 
bell, President and Treasurer of Har- 
vey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, con- 
ceived the idea of having a band as 
part of the factory organization. He 
engaged Dr. Giovanni E. Conterno, 
son of the famous bandmaster, Sig. 
Luciano Conterno, himself a com- 
poser of several operas of note and a 
score or more of classical and orches- 
tral pieces, to head the organization. 
A membership of sixty has been ob- 
tained and in addition to entertain- 
ing the workers, the organization has 
established a reputation of being one 
of the finest concert organizations of 
Connecticut. 
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EQUIPMENT-LOCATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL DISPENSARIES 
(Continued from Page 1) 

The first aid room or dispensary 
should be convenient to the shop. 
Unless the plant is very small, there 
should be a registered female nurse 
in attendance during each shift— 
both day and night. The room 
should be at least 9x12, well lighted 
and ventilated, finished in white or 
gray, with a floor preferably of tile 
or battleship linoleum. The follow- 
ing equipment is suggested: 


Basin, with running hot and cold water, 
Foot bath, with running hot and cold water, 
Cot, mattress and pillow, 

Stretcher, 

Cabinet for instruments and dressings, 
Dressing table, 

Bucket for waste and soiled dressings, 
Chairs, 2 or more, 

Foot rest, 

Tourniquet, 

Small instrument sterilizer, 

Basins, two 2 quart, 

Pitchers, two 2 quart, 

Hot water bags, 2, 

Ice bag, 

Covered jar for gauze dressings, 
Covered jar for cotton, 

Measuring glass, 

Glass tumblers, 

Teaspoons. 


Where possible, there should also 
be a desk for the nurse, for keeping 
records, etc., a small filing cabinet for 
same and a closet for storing sup- 
plies. Where a restaurant or cafe- 
teria is not handy, it is very desirable 
to have in the dispensary the facili- 
ties for making hot coffee or malted 
milk; hot coffee is invaluable where 
a man is suffering from shock or 
fright following a painful accident. 
The following instruments will be 
necessary. 


Bandage scissors, 

Surgical scissors, 

Forceps, 

Probe, ; 

Fine pointed scalpel (for removing splin- 
ters and the like), 

Eye irrigator, 

Wooden tongue depressors, wooden appli- 
cators, hospital cotton, adhesive plaster, 
assorted bandages, gauze, assorted splints. 


Medicinal supplies should comprise: 


Boric acid solution, 

Todine, 3 per cent., 

Benzine or gasoline, 

Jamaica Ginger, 

‘Aromatic spirits of ammonia, 

Bicarbonate of soda, 

Epson salts, 

Compound cathartic pills, 

Ointment for burns, 

Liniment, 

Bichloride solution to be made from tab- 
lets, if used at all. 


The above tables represent the 
minimum for the ordinary plant. In 
small establishments where there is 
no separate dispensary, standard first 
aid equipments, put up in practical 
containers, can be secured from the 
supply houses dealing in such goods. 
On the other hand, in larger estab- 
lishments it is often advantageous to 
put in special eauipment, as for eye 
or ear work. Where there is a phy- 
sician in daily attendance, minor sur- 
gical treatment is often done in the 
dispensary, as well as first aid, neces- 


sitating a more elaborate surgical 
equipment than outlined above. In 
plants where there are many hand 
and foot injuries, routine X-ray ex- 
aminations are proving useful and 
economical. 

The dispensary should have out- 
side phone connections, and the num- 
bers of ths doctor, hospital, and am- 
bulance kept conspicuously posted. 
There should also be posted routine 
treatments for different types of in- 
juries. In the absence of the physi- 
cian, use of medicinal remedies 
should be reduced to a Minimum and 
confined to the relief of indigestion, 
headache, constipation, faintness, 
colic and the like. 

Where there is much dispensary 
work, where accidents are apt to be 
severe, or where there are women 
employees, there should be a room 
adjacent to the dispensary large 
enough to contain a couple of beds, 
so that an employee who is suddenly 
taken sick or severely injured, can 
be made comfortable until removed. 

Careful records should be kept of 
all work done. Where possible, a 
separate room should be alloted for 
dispensary clerical work. No dis- 
pensary is realizing its possibilities 
in the way of preventive work if 
there is not a monthly report, avail- 
able to executives and foremen, 
showing the number and nature of 
accidents in each department, the 
amount of time lost, and, if possible, 
the cost. The safety and compensa- 
tion departments should also be fur- 
nished this information. Where this 
is accurately done the value of effi- 
cient industrial medical service will 
be apparent and the assistance of all 
employees can be more readily ob- 
tained in the prevention of accidents 
and illnesses. 

For more detailed information, the reader is 
referred to Public Health Bulletin No. 99, 
“Studies of the Medical and Surgical Care of 
the Industrial Workers,” by Dr. C. D. Selby 
of Toledo, Ohio. 

It can be obtained by addressing the Sur- 
geon General. U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Research Report No. 34 of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, “Health Service 


in Industry,” and to “Industrial Nursing,” by 
Florence Swift Wright. 


GIVING PROPER CREDIT 


In the February issue of PERSONNEL we 
showed the second of a series of filing systems. 
We however, failed to show that this particu- 
lar one was devolved by the Pacific Coast Bu- 
reau of Employment Research, 455 Flood 
Building, San Francisco. This gives us an 
opportunity of saying a nice word about the 
PERSONNEL CLUB EXCHANGE, a new 
publication acting as the official organ of the 
Personnel Club connected with the Bureau. 
It started in November and gets better each 
month. It contains a variety of material of 
interest and the Bureau is to be congratulated 
on its progressiveness, 


DEACON LEAVES INDUSTRY 


J. Byron Deacon, Executive Assistant to the 
President, Vulcan Iron Works, Jersey City, 
President of Jersey City Council, I. R. A. A, 
and representative of the latter organization to 
the Board of Directors of the I. R. A. A., has 
severed his connection with the Vulcan Works, 
to engage in business for himself in New York. 
He also has tendered his resignation to both 
the Jersey City group and I. R, A. A. 


STRIKE INSURANCE IS NOW 
ON THE MARKET 
(Continued from Page 1) 

maintained until conditions have be- 
come stabilized. 

The amount of insurance required 
is the sum of the estimated Fixed 
Charges and Net Profits for the en- 
suing year, the organization preferr- 
ing to cover neither more nor less 
than 80% thereof. The member is 
reimbursed for actual daily loss, not 
exceeding the per diem indemnity, 
for a period of 300 working days. 

If several plants in various dis- 
tricts are operated under one owner- 
ship, a separate policy covers each 
plant. As quickly as possible after 
policies are in force every plant is 
carefully surveyed, and the rate ad- 
justed according to conditions dis- 
closed. 

Establishments which have already 
adopted advanced methods making 
for contentment of employees and, 
therefore, less exposed to the risk of 
strikes, receive a proportionate re- 
turn of premium, not exceeding 20%. 
If average, fair conditions obtain, the 
base rate stands; while less favorable 
methods require additional premium 
not exceeding 20%. Should the sur- 
vey disclose the necessity for a rate 
higher than 20% above the base— 
the applicant is ineligible to mem- 
bership unless better working condi- 
tions are immediately adopted. Fail- 
ure to maintain such standards will 
compel cancellation of the policy. 

In addition to insurance protec- 
tion, members who need and desire 
it can avail themselves, without cost, 
of the Company’s Service Depart- 
ments. These will cover Prevention 
and Mediation of Disputes; Wage 
Bases and Living Costs; Industrial 
Relations, andother conditions affect- 
ing the best interests of Tmployer 
and Employed. 

The informational and educational 
branch of the service department will 
collect and disseminate among mem- 
bers the results of investigations. 
Other departments will cover Wage 
Bases and Living Conditions; Indus- 
trial Relations, including Employ- 
ment, Production, Working Condi- 
tions, Sanitation, Lighting, Safety 
and other features of industrial or- 
ganization having practical value as 
Strike Preventives. 

To assure prompt service and to 
relieve the several Advisory Boards 
of the large volume of details, a 
local Secretariat in each center has 
charge of the local branches of the 
Service Department. 


WELCOME 


The past few weeks have seen the 
local group membership roll of the 
I. R. A. A. augmented by two names: 
Seattle Council, Industrial Relations 
Association of America and The Lan- 
sing Employment Managers’ Associa- 
tion. At the March meeting the 
Bridgeport group adopted the name 
Bridgeport Council, I. R. A. A. 
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WAGE POLICIES UNDER 


PRESENT DAY CONDITIONS 
(Continued from Page 1) 

Wages is theoretically the share of 
production that each worker gets 
according to the value of that which 
he produces. ‘‘Value”’ is the joker 
in this definition. The American 
pioneer was not troubled about what 
wages he got for venturing into the 
wilderness, establishing a home and 
making a living. Practically every- 
thing he used was made by himself 
and his family, the house they lived 
in, the food they ate and the clothes 
and shoes they wore. 

If they did not work, they went without. 
They got an exact division of their production, 
100 per cent. Bad times were only brought 
about by crop failure and sickness. They 
did not have to hunt for a job, it was there 
to be done. Living in this manner, however. 
was hard, the toil was almost continuous and 
the pleasures few. Some of those early sett- 
lers were more adept at certain jobs than 
others and exchanged their ability as, say, a 
blacksmith, for a certain number of bushels of 
corn. 

After the course of time, this division of 
labor became more general, until the various 
trades each had their mechanic who did noth- 
ing else but work at that trade. After a 
further lapse of time, it was found easier to 
make barters by setting a market price in 
money for labor and goods. The next step 
was when it was found advantageous for a 
good mechanic to hire an assistant workman 
at so much a day to work with the mechanic, 
and the mechanic, by his knowledge of the 
trade, his ownership of the necessary tools 
and his reputation for accomplishing good 
work, secured contracts from his neighbors to 
do work, which work was actually performed 
in all or part by the hired man under the 
direction of the master mechanic at a margin 
of profit to the latter—thus completing the 
principle of employer and employee, but it is 
to be noted that agriculture still remained the 
principal pursuit. As the process of industrial 
development became greater and more com- 
plicated, a great number of additional so-called 
non-productive labor became necessary, such 
as clerks, bookkeepers, etc., and it became 
more and more difficult to determine what the 
share of the total production was to be given 
each worker in the form of wages. ws 

Now we cannot divide up more commodities 
than have been produced, therefore, there can 
be no such thing as a general increase in 
wages without a general increase in produc- 
tion. A single worker, a trade, a group of 
trades, a section of the country, or even possi- 
bly the entire country might for a time gain 
an advantage in the distribution of the world’s 
goods, but in the long run, unless that indi- 
vidual or group has done something to im- 
prove their productive power, they cannot re- 
ceive an increased wage without taking it from 
some one else. : 

The relative value of one worker’s services 
to another will never be the same by simply 
ordaining it by a pronouncement of some 
labor body, or government wage board. 
doubt if there is any one in the world capable 
of determining it, and we therefore revert 
back to the old reliable unbeatable law of sup- 
ply and demand. This law of supply and de- 
mand gets out of order sometimes, but it 
never gets out of business; it is just as sure 
as the atomic theory of matter. ; 

Wages will depend largely upon the price 
it can be replaced for. When an occupation 
becomes unduly attractive on account oO 
wages or comparatively easy duties,—skill and 
knowledge being also a factor—then more per- 
sons will aim for that job, and automatically 
the wages offered will come down until the job 
is not so attractive. We can for a while put 
this law out of joint by means of a labor union 
and by arbitrary fixing of wages and of the 
number of persons admitted to a trade. 

The raise in prices and cost of living was 
inevitable with the increase in wages, and the 
unfortunate part of such increase 1s that in 
the tremendous rise there are eee ad of oppor- 
tunities for the sharp shrowd business man to 
take inordinate profits. There are even oppor- 


tunities for such profits on the downward 
Swing. Speculators can only make pronts in 
the ups and downs ot the markets and 1 be- 
lieve that the labor leaders who brougnt about 
such abnormal prices tor lavor, and conse- 
quently super-abnormal prices tor commoai- 
ties, unconsciously piayed into the hands of 
tne business profiteer. 

Labor has been endeavoring to avoid the 
cost of the war. it cannot be done. Nor can 
this cost be computed merely as taxes. it 
must be considered as an absolute destruction 
ot property ot real wealth in products and 
raw materials, not a transter of dollars. Thuis 
destruction must be made good vetore there 
will be as much to divide as betore. 1 do not 
believe it has yet been made good. 

We had enormously increased production in 
some lines, both during and since the war, 
but we had enormously decreased etnciency 
and production in other lines. The question 
may now be rightly asked, “If there is a 
shortage of production now, why should mills 
be shutting down and men tnrown out of 
work?” ‘Lhis is a perfectly good question, 
and the explanation is that we do not yet 
know how to run our affairs to prevent it. 

_It is a fact that on the whole over-produc- 
tion is impossibie, for there are always untoid 
thousands in the world who are aiways in 
need of food, clothes, shelter and the finer 
things of life. It is also a tact that it is en- 
tireiy possible and frequently happens that we 
have over-production of one particular sort of 
product or a group of products. 

_ Some hard tacts as to business, cost of liv- 
ing and wages must be borne in mind. 
FiRSTLY, the population of the world is ab- 
solutely dependent upon agriculture, and the 
number of people sately drawn trom agricul- 
ture is dependent upon the ability of the tar- 
mer to feed himself and the industrial worker. 
When too many are drawn from the farms, 
the tood supply dangerously diminishes and 
the tood demand increases. This is happen- 
ing to-day in this country and is one ot the 
tundamental troubles. 

SECONDLY, undue demands for certain 
comtorts and luxuries cause withdrawal of 
man power from essentials and absorption into 
such industries. 

THIRDLY, rapid increase in wages throw 
out ot proper proportion the recompense to 
various lines of workers and dangerously de- 
crease the buying power of a large part of the 
workers, 

FOURTHLY, our foreign commerce is of 
extreme importance, as we produce a tre- 
mendous excess in some products which must 
be disposed of to foreign countries. A great 
increase in costs puts us out of competition in 
our toreign markets. 

FIFTHLY, experience teaches us that there 
is no such thing as a continual rise in price. 
A reaction must come for the reasons given 
before. When prices have too long a rise, 
the buyers refrain trom buying, hoping for 
lower prices. Many buyers are unable to buy 
on account of their proportionate purchasing 
power being so greatly reduced. Bankers 
withdraw credits and the wheels start to siow 
down. Prices do not come down immediately, 
but the purchasing power in still further de- 
creased and so at a decelerated rate, business 
struggles along from bad to worse. 

SIXTHLY, production and distribution is 
too complicated a matter for us to be able to 
resume just because we ought to. Only good 
judgment and experience can tell where we 
ought to increase production and where de- 
crease, and the present world wide disorgani- 
zation of the machinery of credits, production 
and distribution is an extremely important 
factor. The impairment of the value of our 
foreign loans and credits affects the stability 
of our credit system at home and adds greatly 
to the difficulties of doing business at home. 

Should wages be based on cost of living? 
Wages paid are the principal factor in cost of 
living. It would be as reasonable to regulate 
the rising and setting of the sun by the obser- 
vatory at Washington. Wages is the cause, 
cost of living is the effect. 

Are - £ coming down? They are already 
coming. am not prepared to discuss in de- 
tail just what has already happened. That had 
better be taken up later in the discussion and 
each one of you can speak more authoritatively 
than I for the individual groups of trades. 

There is a law of physics which says that 
for every action there is an equal and oppo- 


site reaction. While there may hardly be 
equal reaction in prices and wages, yet there 
is bound to be reaction, and taking the civil 
war times as a precedent, it seems to me that 
there will be a reaction in the near future to 
something like 33 per cent. increase of both 
prices and wages over those prevailing in 1914, 
instead of the 100 per cent. of last year. Also 
by the same criterion, there should later be a 
further adjustment due to generally increased 
efficiency which would increase the buying 
power of a day’s wages. 

Have we struck bottom yet? I have been 
searching for signs that we have, but so far 
found little to lead me to believe we are at 
bottom. Wages are still being reduced, work- 
ing hours being shortened, unemployment in- 
creasing, prices still dropping (in spit of the 
frantic advertising in the papers endeavoring 
to make us believe differently). 

Allowing for the fact that we will not have 
a vertical drop in wages and prices and that 
it seems that we still have quite a distance to 
go in re-adjustment and consequent recovery, 
it does not appear to me that 1921 is going 
to be a very good year, but that a possible 
recovery to some extent may be looked for 
towards the latter part of the year. 

Another point as to wage dectermining I 
have not touched upon. hat is the price 
the product can be sold for. Naturally, if the 
demand is such that the manufacturer can 
easily sell his product, even though he does 
increase wages and hence selling price, he is 
inclined to do so rather than have labor 
trouble and cessation of work and profits. 
This was more than amply shown during and 
since the war period, not only for munitions, 
but for the daily necessities of life. 

While the selling price is generally deter- 
mined by cost price and general market condi- 
tions, yet it is possible that in some cases 
almost any price can be obtained irrespective 
of wage conditions and that a reduction in 
wages simply means an increase of profits. 

It has been said that the only calntion of 
our present urgent questions is in a mixture 
of common sense, idealism and religion. I 
believe that this is right and that the lack of 
ethics that will allow a man to take “all the 
traffic will stand” will have to be corrected 
in thought and action and that a sense of duty 
and service to our fellow man will have to be 
cultivated by you and me before the world 
is started towards better things. 


CANADA HAS 2455 STRIKES 
IN 20 YEARS 

Two thousand four hundred and fifty-five 
labor disputes have occured in Canada during 
the past Cmenty years. These involved 14,095 
concerns and 702,747 workers; the time loss 
in working days being 17,647,793. The at- 
est number in one year being in 1919, during 
which there were 298. The second largest 
year was 1920, with 285. 

Fifty-two involved less than twenty-five 
workers, 56 from twenty-five to fifty, 65 from 
fifty to 100, 57 from 100 to 250, 33 from 250 
to 500, 14 from 500 to 1,000, 3 from 1,000 to 
1,500, 2 from 1,500 to 2,500, and 3 from 2,500 
upward. : 

Sixty-six strikes lasted five days or less, 66 
five to ten days, 31 from 10 to 15 days, 34 
from 15 to 20 days, 26 from 20 to 30 days, 50 
over 30 days. The total working time lost by 
the 52,150 workers involved was 886,754 days. 

e metal workers seemed to be the most 
disturbed, sixty-five of the strikes involving 
13,250 men, being among that branch of in- 
dustry; miners came next, 11,790 stopping 
work in the forty-five cases reported. Buildin 
trades and the lumber industry vied for thir 
place, with thirty-four and thirty-three strikes 
respectively, the number involved in each in- 
stance being 4,840 and 3,852. Transportation 
suffered twenty-two stoppages and public 
utilities six. 

_One hundred and sixteen strikes ended by 
direct negotiation between those involved; 
forty by mediation, four by arbitration, seven 
were referred to the Board of Arbitration un- 
der government regulations, fifty-seven re- 
turned on the oneerere, terms, thirty-six 
ended hy having the strikers replaced, and 
twenty-three ended in various manners. 








R._A. Howell has succeeded D. C. Petersen 
as Employment Manager for the National 
Cash Register Co., Dayton. 
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HOLDING OUR OWN 


For the past few months the 
anvil chorus has been busy telling 
the world that even if industrial re- 
lations work had not received its 
death blow it was groggy and stag- 
gering around the ring awaiting a 
merciful finish. We were fully aware 
that there had been a big turnover 
among those engaged in the work 
and that the retrenchment policy of 
industry, that sudden change from 
an orgy of spending to a more com- 
mon sense basis, had limited the 
amount of cash that could be applied 
to all branches of business. We also 
realized that the reduction of work- 
ing forces due to the lack or cancel- 
lation of orders had taken away the 
apparent need of some of the activi- 
ties under the direction of the indus- 
trial relations executive. 

So loud became the croakings from 
a few sources that our usual opti- 
mism began to get weak in the knees, 
for the old saying ‘‘where there is so 
much smoke there must be fire” has 
the unhappy faculty of applying in 
every branch of life. Before decid- 
ing to resign and seek a political 
appointment, we determined to make 
a survey and accordingly prepared 
the activity questionnaire which 
went out in the March issue of PER- 
SONNEL. 

To date approximately 300 replies 
have been made. (Incidentally we 
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would ask those who haven’t replied, 
to do it now.) Here is what we 
found: These 300 firms were carry- 
ing on in the neighborhood of 6,000 
activities. Of this number there had 
been discontinued...now note this, 
friend croaker—just thirty-nine, in 
thirty plants. Of the number dis- 
continued, twenty-one will be rein- 
stated as soon as business conditions 
pick up. 

The discontinued ones were: Bonus 
schemes, 11; stores, 3; plant papers, 
6; group life insurance, 1; group 
accident, 1; orchestra, 2; restaurant, 
4; foot ball, 1; shop committee, 1; 
annual picnic, 3; base ball, 2; visit- 
ing nurse, 1; dentist, 1; physician, 1; 
vestibule school, 1; trade tests, 1; 
employees’ club, 1; periodic rating, 
1. Those to be reinstated as soon as 
possible are: bonus, 4; plant publi- 
cation, 6; group life, 1; group acci- 
dent, 1; orchestra, 1; restaurant, I; 
club, 1; nurse, 1; dentist, 1; vesti- 
bule school, 1; tests, 1. In other 
words, when conditions improve there 
will be shown a loss of 19 activities 
in approximately 300 firms. Inci- 
dentally three firms each added one 
activity to their list during the past 
three months. ‘Aint it a grand and 
glorious feelin’?” 


WAR’S GREATEST LOSS 


From the standpoint of the future the most 
disastrous loss of the war was the loss of the 
loyalty to the economic system of so many 
men who before the war gave it unwavering 
support. The disloyal includes those who for- 
got or ignored their duty to a system of which 
they were among the principal beneficiaries, as 
well as those who, out of mere ignorance have 
been led off after false gods. f the two, it 
is easier to forgive the faithlessness of the 
latter, for theirs was the dissatisfaction that 
comes out of the grind of existence, out of the 
weariness of bearing burdens that at best are 
more of a promise to posterity than anything 
the bearers ever hope to enjoy. We know, 
and they are fast learning, that the burdens 
cannot be put down, that there is no universal 
rest while life lasts, that from the beginning 
man has lived by the sweat of his brow and 
that it shall be so to the end. Like faith, 
loyalty is born of conviction. Men must be: 
lieve in the thing they serve. To believe in 
the true it is essential that they have knowl- 
edge of the false, or at least it is essential 
that they know there is a false as well as a 
true. Truth is not dependent upon dogma, 
except in so far as dogma arises in the de- 
fense of truth; for truth can be arrived at by 
agreement, so that a thing agreed to as best 
becomes truth. Any of us could figure out 
an ideal system of feeding, clothing and hous- 
ing humanity at a minimum of cost in indi- 
vidual effort, and such systems have been 

lanned many times in the history of the race, 
_ none has ever worked when tried. The 
explanation of their failure is simple—all too 
simple. They have invariably started in with 
an effort to uproot all the ideas, traditions and 
preconceptions man has developed. Man is 
more the creature of his ideas than his ideas 
are his creatures, and that is the simple ex- 
planation of the failure of every attempt to 
establish the ideal. An ideal is a conception 
manufactured by an individual, or a group, 
out of thought, a process in which the limita- 
tions of the practical are seldom consulted or 
heéded. Inside the bounds of reason there is 
no limit to idealism. Anything that can be 
proved in logic can be established. Idealists 
do not always hold themselves to the limits of 
reason; some invade the precinct of fancy and 
their followers are legion. Voltaire, a fre- 
quentlyl practical though cynical man, fancied 
an El Dorada whose roads were paved with 
gold and whose houses. were roofed with 
diamonds, and immediately there rose up ad- 


ventanyee who proposed to set out to find the 
place. 

An idea is a growth, a discovery that is 
based on a fact. It can be belt, handled and 
worked. It may be a tradition or a steam- 
engine, but it has something behind it that is 
rooted in the common experience, or that is 
demonstrable in practice and acceptable to our 
prejudices. The established economic system, 
capitalism, is the sum of human experience—a 
compound of the ideas that have worked. It 
is not static; it is growing, progressing, work- 
ing. We do not know what the end will be. 
All that we can do is to follow the ideas that 
develop out of the system and accept the re- 
sult as best—the truth. Fatalism? Not at 
all! Sound sense! As a plain matter of 
fact, the capitalistic system of production is 
miles and miles ahead of us. If we had fol- 
lowed it instead of trying to lead it, hinder it, 
or kill it, we might now be rumpling up the 
sands of El Dorado’s shore with full many an 
argosy’s prow. Most of the evils charged to 
capitalism are really chargeable to our own 
stupid interferences, greed and prejudices. We 
heckle it, hamper it, cheat it and expect the 
common man to go on being loyal to it while 
he listens to the temptings of the destroyers. 
Loyalty rests on example more than on pre- 
cept. Men cannot be got by mere words to 
adhere to a thing that is flouted by those they 
believe to be wiser than themselves—the very 
priests of the temple—and especially not whn 
th destroyers devote most of their time to 
showing up the faithlessness of the men at the 
altar. We need a house-cleaning. The men 
who believe capitalism to be a system of 
spoils and not of production need to be kicked 
out—contract-breakers, short-changers, makers 
of shoddy goods and all others who jeopard 
the service to which the best among us have 
dedicated their lives, their lands and _ their 
sacred honor.—Bulletin, American Exchange 
National Bank. 


NINTH SAFETY COUNCIL 
PROCEEDINGS NOW READY 


The Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Safety 
Congress are now ready for distribution. For 
the convenience of members the Proceedings 
have been printed in twenty-one separate 
volumes, with the fellowing a General 
Meetings; Education Section mplovees’ 
Benefit Association Meeting; Employees’ Pub- 
lication Meeting; Engineering Section; Pub- 
lic Safety Section; Women in Industry Sec- 
tion; Automotive Section; Cement Section; 
Chemical Section; Construction Section; Elec- 
tric Railway Section ; Metals Section; Mining 
Section; Packers and Tanners Section ; Paper 
and Pulp Section; Public Utilities Section; 
Rubber Section ;Steam Railroad Section; 
Textile Section; Woodworking Section. Copies 
may be obtained by sending $1 for each sec- 
tion desired to A. J. Williams, National Safety 
Council, 168 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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J. F. Trazzare has severed his relations with 
the Georgia Railway and Power Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., and is now available for industrial rela- 
tions work with some other concern. 

Miss Charlotte E. Carr, formerly Employ- 
ment Manager for the Knox Hat Company, 
Brooklyn, is now Service Superintendent at 
Stark Mills, Manchester, N. H 

M. P. Northam, for the past several years 
a staff member of the Emerson Engineers, is 
now Assistant to the President of the National 
Fibre and Insulation Company, Yorklyn, Del- 
aware, having begun his new duties April 11. 

Foster Hannaford has resigned as General 
Manager of the Twin City Rapid Transit 
i. a St. Paul, Business Members of the 

R. A. A. He has been succeeded by Wil- 
_ Whiteford. 

E. B. Merriam, Director of Industrial Re- 
lations for the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, is delivering a series of lectures 
to the Union College Class in Business Ad- 
ministration on the subject of Industrial Re- 
lations. 

Horace L. Gardner, who recently severed 
his connection } wwe the E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours & Co., forces, has joined the staff of 
Antioch College, at "Dayton, Ohio. He also 
will do consulting work among the industries 
in the Miami Valley. 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


WOMEN STREET CAR CONDUCTORS— 
Bulletin No. 11, Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor. ree. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS FOR SHORTER 
WORKING DAY FOR WOMEN—Dr. 
George W. Brewster. Bulletin No. 14, 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of La- 
bor, Lbs D.C. Free. 

COURT DECISIONS—Bulletin No. 103, De- 
partment of Labor, Albany, N ourt 
decisions on labor law and industrial dis- 
putes January, 1915, to ‘January, 1921. Free. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE CALENDAR— 
Department of Social Economy and Social 
Research, 1921. Copies may be obtained 
from Registrar, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT—Seventh Annual 
Report, Civil Service Bureau, St. Paul, 
Minn. Free. 

FIVE YEARS OF COMPENSATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA—Vol. VIII, No. 1, The 
Bulletin, Department of Labor and Indus- 
try, Harrisburg, Pa. Free. 

EMPLOYEES INCENTIVES PLANS IN 
CLEVELAND INDUSTRIES—Report of 
Committee on Labor Relations, Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce. $1. Ralph C. Davis, 
Assistant Labor Commissioner, Chamber of 
Commerce, Cleveland. 

THE COURT OPINION AND THE IN- 
UNCTION—In the case of the Morgan 

ngineering Company vs. International Iron 
Moulders’ Union, Local 307. The Morgan 
Engineering Co., Alliance, O. Free. 

COURSE IN EMPLOYMENT MANAGE- 
MENT—Notes of lectures given in course 

in Employment Management at_ Toronto 
University, under auspices of the University, 
Trades and Labor Branch of Ontario Gov- 
ernment and Federal Department of Labor. 
Department of Labor, Ontario, Canada. 

VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES—In the 
Industries of Ontaria. A Survey. Five Bul- 

letins—Textiles, Boots and Shoes, Harness 
and Saddlery, Bread, Biscuits and Confec- 
tionery, Furniture and Upholstery, Foun- 
dry and Machine Shop Products. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Ontario, Canada. i 

BIENNIAL REPORT — Industrial Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin, 1918-1920. Industrial 
Commission, Madison, Wisc. 

HEALTH SERVICE IN INDUSTRY—Re- 
search Report No. 34. A survey of what 
has been accomplished in the development 
of the medical department in industry. Pre- 
pared by the National Industrial Conference 
Board in co-operation with the Conference 
Board of Physicians in Industry, 10 East 
39th Street, New York. $1. 

EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION. OF DE- 
TROIT, its organization and activities. Em- 
ployers’ Association of Detroit, Detroit, 
Mich. Free. 

ELIMINATING THE SCRAP FROM LUM- 
BER—P. L. Abbey, Manager, The Indus- 
trial Service Co., formerly Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Loyal Legion of Lumbermen. The 
story of how the lumbermen of the Pacific 
Northwest were turned from I. W. W.ism 
through understanding. Copies from the 
author, Alisky Building, Portland, Oregon. 

EFFECTIVE HOUSE ORGANS—Robert E. 
Ramsey. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

$3.50. See Book Reviews. 

HUMAN ENGINEERING — Eugene Werra, 


M. E., E. E. D. Appleton & Co., New 
Vork. $3.50. See Book Reviews. 
HOUSING BY EMPLOYERS IN THE 


UNITED STATES—Shows layout of com- 
pany town sites, types of houses used, de- 
signs, plans, street layouts, etc. Pre ared 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, > 
Department of Labor. For sale by Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. Sixty-five 
cents. 

HISTORIC FAILURES IN APPLIED SO- 
CIALISM—By Daniel J. Ryan, former Sec- 
retary of State, Columbus, O. Fifteen 
cents from the author. 

WHO IS YOUR BOSS—Propaganda for use 
in combating anti-Americanism. American 
Defense Society, 116 East 24th Street, New 
York. $1 a hundred. Sample free. 

INCREASING PRODUCTION AND DE- 
CREASING COSTS—C. U. Carpenter. A 
“how to do it” book. Written to serve as 
a manual for executives in charge produc- 
tion. Fundamentals are stated and then 


BOOK REVIEWS 


EMPLOYEE TRAINING —John Van Liew 
Morris, Ph. D., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York. As a resume of the train- 
ing work being done by various of the larger 
industries, the book is worth while. The 
author has not endeavored to go into unex- 
plored fields, but kept strictly to the beaten 
path. He starts out by defining the various 
words and phrases used in connection with 
training and then plunges into the digests 
of the work being done by such companies 
as the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 

— Co., The General Electric Co., West- 

ern Electric, Goodyear, Ford, Norton Co., 
Winchester, Merganthaler, Carnegie Steel, 
National Cash Register, and about a score 
and a half of others in which are included 
two shipyards and two railroads. Section V 
is devoted to a general discussion of the 
way and advantages of training apprentices 
and technical men, special training, includ- 
ing training by foremen, floor training, 
vestibule training and similar work end to 
technical and general instruction for em- 
ployee improvement. A Lyon pe of gen- 
eral referenecs on training and education in 
industry takes up the last four pages. 

EFFECTIVE HOUSE ORGANS—Robert E. 
Ramsey. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
The author draws upon his experience as a 
house organ editor and chairman of the 
House Organ Editors of the Associated Ad- 
vertisin lubs of the World, for the foun- 
dation for his work. First giving the his- 
tory of the house organ, he classifies the 
various kinds of publications, analyzes the 
policy and purpose and then plunges into 
the preliminaries to be considered. With 
these safely settled, the data to be used 
is given attention. The make-up that bug- 
a-boo of many editors, and the mechanical 
details necessary to get the publication 
ready for distribution are each given a chap- 
ter. Part II (the book is in three parts) is 
devoted to specific instances where house 
organs have proven successful in various 
lines of business. Part III is devoted to 
costs, the answer to the question, “Do 
House Organs Pay?”, ways of distribution, 
selling the house organ to the “house” and 
a brief Bibliography. There are nearly 7 
illustrations that help bring out the strengt 
of the text matter. The publication ma 
safely be called a “text-book” from whic 
even the experienced newspaper man may 
learn something new. Little seems to have 
been overlooked. 

HUMAN ENGINEERING — Eugene Wera. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. he author 
is an Industrial Engineer of a quarter of a 
century’s experience and he has used the 
fund of knowledge obtained through actual 
contact with the human element in business 
to the fullest. No effort is made to outline 
apanacea for the ills of industry. Instead 
there is urged a close study of the problems 
and the use of common sense in the applica- 
tion of the principles found through such 
study. The book is in four parts; first. a 
study of the evolution of ideas governing 
industrial relations. showing changes in 
ideas reflected by the development of trade 
unions, labor parties, socialism of various 
kinds, etc.; second, present issues are in- 
terpreted, recent tendencies shown and a 
typical organization for class co-operation 
on the principle of pre conene representa- 
tion is developed; third, the different pSy- 
chological associations of men in industry 
are analyzed and the control of human be- 
havior is outlined; fourth, an attempt is 
made to determine the principles of human 
engineering and to apply them practically 
for securing the highest co-operation. The 
conclusion states that no fundamental trans- 
formation of industry or society is needed 
to attain a peaceful settlement of industrial 
problems, but that the desired result may be 
obtained through a logical development of 
our institutions, The book is logical, read- 
able and has considerable merit. 





explained. Industrial Management, 120 West 
32nd Street, New York City. $5. 

EMPLOYEE TRAINING—John Van Liew 
Morris, Ph. D. A study of education and 
training departments in various corpora- 
tions. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES—Clarence E. Bonnett, 
Ph. A manual setting forth scientifically 
why employers should organize; shows how 
specific associations function and discusses 
policies and principles of the most important 
associations of the country. The MacMillan 
Company, 64 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


5. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS—Report of a 
conference held at Ottawa, February 21-22, 
under direction of the Department of Labor 
of Canada, devoted to _ representation 
schemes. Copies from Hon. G. D. Robert- 
son, Minister of Labor, Ottawa, Canada. 


ree. 

JOINT COUNCILS IN INDUSTRY — Re- 
port on representation plans by the Royal 
Commission on Industrial Relations. Copies 
from Hon. Robertson, Minister of 
Labor, Ottawa, Canada. Free. 

EMPLOYEES’ INCENTIVE PLANS IN 
CLEVELAND INDUSTRIES — Report of 
the Committee on Labor Relations of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Chamber 
of Commerce, Cleveland, O. 


WHAT THE MAGAZINES OFFER 


THE NEW REPUBLIC (March 9)— 
The Labor Spy IV. 
THE NEW REPUBLIC (March 16)— 
The Labor Spy V. 
THE OPEN SHOP REVIEW (February)— 
Modern Foundry Equipment. 
Secondary Boycott is Illegal. 
100 PER CENT. (March)— 
How Far Will Wages Fall? 
Dealing Intelligently With Wage Reductions. 
Should Wages Be Cut? (Grieves) 
How Our Men Govern Themselves (H. C. 
Osborn). 
THE SURVEY (March 26)— 
The Twelve Hour Day (C. L. Taylor). 
Liquidating Labor (Chenery). 
aey S Héalth Clinic Works (L. H. Spooner, 


. D.). 
THE NEW REPUBLIC (March 23)— 
The Labor Spy VI. 
Conserving State Health (Gerald Morgan). 
FACTORY (March, 15)— 
Sharpening Up Dull Periods. 
Determining Policies or Planning Production. 
Building For the Future. 
Five Days Work in Three at Goodrich. 
Simplification in Industry. 
MODERN MEDICINE (March)— 
Physical Restoration of Disabled. 
Seating of Industrial Employees. 
Fractures Incident to Occupation. 
JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 
(February)— 
Development of Factory Medical Service in 
Belgium. 
The Art, Not Science, of Industrial Medicine. 
Industrial Tuberculosis and Control of Fac-, 
tory Dust. 
nt ienic Installations in Modern Industries. 
FORBES (March 19)— 
Labor’s New Conception of Human Rights. 
How to Pick Promising Salesmen. 
FACTORY (April 1)— 
What About Your Labor Force When Busi- 
ness Picks Up? 
i ~ Period Jobs that Keep the Factory 
usy. 
Making Pay Envelopes Reflect Merit. 
Garden Production—A Stimulus to Shop 
Production. 
Playing the Safety Game. 
FACTORY (April 15)— 
Do Emplovees Really Vote Wage Reductions? 
Gardens That Help Manage. 
Simplification In Industry. 
ached 9 OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
pril)— 
Joint Cost in the Packing Industry. 
Cost of Production and Price over Long and 
Short Periods. 
The Brass Check. 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT (April)— 
What America Faces (Hoover). 
Evolution of Industrial Mana ent. 
Industrial Publicity and the House Organ. 
Interview in for Selection (Morgan). 
Employment and Labor Maintenance. 
FACTORY (May 1)— 
Reducing Cost of Industrial Accidents. 
Do Factory Vacations Pay. 
Using Books to Make Better Foremen. 
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UNDER PRESENT LAWS 
LABOR’'S STATUS IN JAPAN 
The Japanese factory law, printed 

below, was put into effect in 1916, 
after several years of discussion and 
agitation. It is still in effect, but 
since the adoption by the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference at Washing- 
ton of international standards of 
labor, it has been reported that the 
Japanese Government is planning a 
revision of the law to bring its provi- 
sions more nearly in line with the 
standards of the other civilized coun- 
tries of the world. The following 
translation—the first in the English 
language—is taken from the East 
and West News (New York). 

I. This law is applicable to factor- 
ies belonging to any of the following 
classes: (1) Those which employ 
more than 15 workers at the time 
the present law goes into effect, and 
(2) those which deal with dangerous 
and unsanitary materials (sulphur, 
mercury, poison, explosives, gas, 
ete.), Those factories to be exempt 
from the application of the law may 
be specified by Imperial Ordinance. 

II. Factory owners must not em- 
ploy in factories children below the 
age of twelve. This does not inter- 
fere with the continued employment 
of childrn above ten, if it happens at 
the time of the enactment of this law. 
The administration authorities can 
allow factory owners to employ chil- 
dren above 10 years of age in fac- 
tories for lighter kinds of work. 

III. Children below the age of 15 
and women shall not be forced to 
work more than 12 hoursa day. The 
Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce may, however, allow the ex- 
tension of the hours to 14 in certain 
industries (spinning, weaving, etc.) 
for 15 years following the enactment 
of this law. 

IV. Children below the age of 15 
and women shall not be employed in 
factories between 10 p.m. and 4 a.m. 

V. This, however, does not apply 
in the following cases: (1) In indus- 
tries whose nature necessitates im- 
mediate work (food packing, print- 
ing, etc.); (2) In industries which 
require night work as a necessity; 
(3) In industries which require con- 
tinuous operation, and in which, 
therefore, workers are shifted. After 
15 years from the enactment of this 
law, childrn below 14 and women be- 
low 20 shall not be employed be- 
tween 10 p. m. and 4 a. m. under any 
circumstances. 

VI. In case one or more shifts are 
made, provision IV will not apply for 
15 years following the enactment of 
this law. 

VII. Factory owners must allow 
children under 15 and women work- 
ers at least two days of rest each 
month. For all workers employed 
at night work at least four days of 
rest each month must be allowed. In 
case a day’s work runs longer than 6 
hours, at least half an hour; in case 
it runs longer than 10 hours, at least 
an hour of rest must be allowed 


workers during work. When two or 
more sets of operators are employed 
in alternation in day and night work, 
such alternation or shift must be 
made at least once in ten days to the 
set of operators engaged in the work 
between 10 p. m. and 4 a. m. 

VIII. In case of natural calamity 
or other crisis or of apparent ap- 
proach of it, the Minister in charge 
may temporarily suspend the applica- 
tion of provisions III and V in locali- 
ties or industries affected. When 
factory owners are forced, from un- 
avoidable causes, to speed work, they 
may obtain permission from the Ad- 
ministration Agent to prolong the 
working hours in spite of provision 
III; employ children and women in 
night work in spite of provisions IV 
and V; and abolish holidays, in spite 
of provisions VII, within a limited 
period. In case of temporary neces- 
sity, factory owners may, by notifica- 
tion to authorities, prolong working 
hours for two hours during a perioc 
of seven days per month. In sea- 
sonal industries, factory owners may 
obtain permission by one hour for a 
period not exceeding 120 days per 
year. 

IX. Children below the age of 15 
years and women shall not be em- 
ployed for cleaning, oiling, inspect- 
ing, repairing, or handling any ma- 
chine when in motion, or dangerous 
parts of a machine, or for any other 
dangerous work. 

X. Children under 15 shall not be 
employed in factories where poisons, 
strong acids, explosives, auto-com- 
bustible elements, or any other poi- 
sonous or harmful materials are 
handled; where poisonous gases are 
emitted; where air is dusty and fout, 
and where the nature of work is un- 
sanitary. 

XI. To what kind of specific in- 
dustries and conditions the provi- 
sions of Articles IX and X shall be 
applied will be determined by the 
Minister in charge. If the authori- 
ties deem it necessary, these provi- 
sions may also include females above 
the age of 15. 

XII. The Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce may issue regulations 
protecting pregnant women or sick 
persons engaged in factory work. (A 
regulation was issued prohibiting the 
employment of women in factories 
for five weeks after the birth of a 
child; of persons affected by such 
diseases as insanity, leprosy, tubercu- 
losis, syphilis, and other contagious 
diseases. ) 

XIII. The Administration Agent 
may order factory owners to mend or 
refrain from using the whole or a 
part of any building or equipment 
which he considers harmful to the 
welfare of workers and the public. 

XIV. The Administration Agent 
reserves the right to investigate fac- 
tories or annexes thereto from time 
to time. The inspector shall carry 
with him a government certificate. 

XV. In case a worker meets with 
an accident, becomes ill, or dies, not 


from a cause he is directly responsi- 
ble for, the factory owner shall, 
according to the provisions of the Im- 
perial Ordinance, support him or his 
family. (The Imperial Ordinance 
makes detailed provision for employ- 
ers’ liability in industrial accidents. 
Among others it provides that medi- 
cal expenses of the injured shall be 
paid by the employer; the employer 
shall pay more than one-half of the 
actual earnings of the injured during 
three months of illness and one-third 
thereafter; if injury results in total 
incapacity, the employer shall pay 
the actual earnings of more than 150 
days; in partial ineapacity or de- 
formity of women’s features, the 
earnings of more than 100 days; in 
case the injured dies, the employer 
shall pay his family the wages of 
more than 170 days, etc.) 

XVI. The Census’ Registration 
Officers shall furnish, without fees, 
the necessary information, upon in- 
quiry by employer, concerning em- 
ployees or persons applying for work. 

XVII. The Imperial Ordinance 
will order how the workman and 
apprentice shall be employed and dis- 
charged, and set forth the regula- 
tions for employment agents. (The 
Ordinance requires permission from 
the authorities in case children not 
finishing elementary school are to be 
employed. It requires employers to 
pay traveling expenses to minors and 
women to go home when they are 
discharged. It provides requirements 
for treatment of apprentices.) 

XVIII. The factory owner or own- 
ers may appoint a manager and dele- 
gate to him all rights and powers. 
When the owner does not reside in a 
region governed by this law, he must 
appoint a representative with full 
capacity and responsibility. Unless 
such representation be made by 
legally acknowledged members of 
the firm, it is necessary to get a per- 
mit from the Administration Agent 
for the appointment of the represen- 
tative. 

XIX. Such representative’ shall 
represent the owner in full capacity 
except in dealing with matters speci- 
fied in Article XV. 

XX. Those who violate any provi- 
sions given in Articles II, V, VII, IX, 
X, or refuse to submit to the provi- 
sions of Article XIII shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding 500 yen. 

XXI. The factory owner or his 
manager who, without proper reason, 
resists government inspection of fac- 
tory conditions, or who refuses to 
answer the auestions asked by the in- 
spector, shall be fined a sum not ex- 
ceeding 300 yen. 

XXII. The owner or manager can- 
not escape responsibility for the vio- 
lation of the law, even if such be 
caused by the ignorance of anyone 
connected with the factory. Excep- 
tion, however, will be made when 
this happens in spite of proper pre- 
caution. Ignorance of the age of 
workmen does not excuse the em- 
ployer from a law violation charge. 
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PROPOSED WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ACT 
FOR QUEBEC 

The main features of the law cov- 
ering workmen’s compensation, de- 
sired by the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress for Quebec: 

(1) The recognition of the right to compen- 
sation, the administration of the funds and the 
distribution of payments by a Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of three members, the 
cost of the board to be paid out of the con- 
solidated funds of the province; (2) (a) All 
workers coming under the jurisdiction of the 
Act to be insured under a system of compul- 
sory state insurance administration by this 
board; (b) contributions to this insurance 
fund to be exclusively maintained by the em- 
ployers. To this oe they would be divided 
into groups of industries according to the 
risks inherent in each; (3) All medical, surgi- 
cal and hospital expenses to be paid from the 
same fund in all cases of industrial accidents 
and industrial diseases; (4) The Workmen’s 
Compensation Board to have power of making 
rules and regulations for the prevention of 
accidents, and safety committees composed of 
employers and employees to be formed in the 
factories and first-aid appliances to be in- 
stalled; (5) The following indemnities to be 
paid in case of death from accident: (a) 
Funeral expenses of the victim not exceeding 
$125, (b) when the widow or an invalid hus- 
hand is the sole dependent, a monthly allow- 
ance of $40 during life, (c) when the depen- 
dents are a widow or an invalid husband and 
one or more children, a monthly allowance of 
$40 and a supplementary monthly allowance 
of $10 for each child under 10 years, (d) when 
the dependents are children a monthly allow- 
ance of $15. The total of these allowances 
should not amount to more than two-thirds of 
the employee’s salary, funeral expenses not 
included. If the widow re-marries, the allow- 
ance should cease, but then she should have 
the right to a definite lump sum equivalent to 
two years’ allowances, but even in this case 
the allowance should continue to be paid to 
the children entitled to it., (e) when the de- 
pendents are other persons than those men- 
tioned above they should receive a reasonable 
allowance according to their pecuniary loss, 
the amount to be determined by the board 
and to be payable for as long a period as the 
board deems the deceased employee would 
have contributed to their support had he lived; 
(6) In case of total permanent incapacity the 
indemnity should be 662/ per cent. of the 
weekly salary of the employee with a mini- 
mum of $12.50 per week. In case of tempor- 
ary total incapacity the same amount should 
be paid, but only during the period of inca- 
pacity; (7) In case of permanent partial in- 
capacity the indemnity should be 66 2/3 per 
cent. of the difference between the weekly 
wages the employee was earning before the 
accident, and what he could earn after the 
accident, and a like amount in case of tempor- 
ary partial incapacity, so long as the inca- 
pacity lasts. If the incapacity is not more 
than 10 per cent., the board should have power 
to fix a lump sum for the indemnity; (8) Pay- 
ments should be computed after a period of 
three days from the date of the accident; (9) 
All employees should come under the law ex- 
cept home workers, domestics, farmers and 
executive officers. 


FOUR WIN PRIZES 

Recently A. E. Chevalier, Manager of The 
Barrett Co., and President of the Philadelphia 
group, offered four prizes, $50, $25, $15 and 
$10 for the best essays on “Value and Defects 
of This Course,” pertaining to the Foreman- 
ship Course conducted by the group. The 
winners were: R. C. Ray, Atlas Ball Co.; J. 
W. McArthur, New York Shipbuilding Co. ; 
Frank Moore, David Lupton & Sons Co.; 
James A. Mellon, American Engineering Co. 





J. D. Douglas has left the Dayton Malleable 
Iron Co., to become Employment Manager of 
the Duro Pump and Mfg. Co., also Dayton. 


READJUSTMENT 


In readjusting salaries and wages, 
the management should have due re- 
gard, among other revelant circum- 
stances, to: 

The scale of wages paid for similar 
kinds of work in other indus- 
tries. 

The relations between wages and 
the cost of living. 

The hazards of employment. 

The degree of responsibility. 

The training and skill required. 

The character and regularity of 
employment. 

Inequalities of increases in wages 
or of treatment, the result of 
previous wage orders or read- 
justments. 

Reductions made in salaries or 
wages shall bear an equitable 
relationship to the increases in 
pay made since January 1, 1918. 

The equitable differentials which 
should apply between various 
classes of employees shall be 
maintained or restored. 

All proceedure in effecting such 
readjustment of salaries and 
wages shall be taken in an or- 
derly manner. 

Announcement of Pennsylvania Railroad. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


The Battle Creek Manufacturers’ 
Association has made a survey of 
present wage rates in that territory, 
some thirty-six trades being investi- 
gated. Reports from fifty-five com- 
panies indicate a sligi. gain in work- 
ers during March. 

An employment survey of Des 
Moines shows a wage r uction aver- 
aging 13%. The present average 
wage of clerical help is $23 a week, 
common labor 45 cents an hour. 
Semi-skilled drew 15% over common, 
and skilied 30% over semi-skilled. 
Hours per week range from 48 to 54. 

The dress and size of Tycos-Fel- 
lowship, the workers’ organ of the 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Ro- 
chester, has been changed and the 
publication will be issued bi-monthly 
instead of monthly as heretofore. 

The Inter-Racial Council, Wool- 
worth Building, New York, has is- 
sued a poster entitled: ‘‘Fake Ship- 
ping Agent Warning,” printed in 
seven languages for free distribution 
to industries. Send for a copy if you 
have foreign born workers. 

Minimum and maximum rates are 
shown in a comparison of wages paid 
in the building trades for some fifty 
cities prepared by the Building Em- 
ployers’ Association of Chicago. 


ABBEY QUITS LUMBERMEN 


Major P. L. Abbey, secretary-man- 
ager of the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen and chief aid to 
General Brice P. Disque, in charge of 
spruce production during the war 
period, has resigned to head the In- 
dustrial Service Company at Port- 
land, Oregon. A bi-weekly publica- 


SPEAKERS AND TOPICS AT 
LOCAL MEETINGS 


ROCHESTER—Dr. C. C. Burlingame, Man- 
ager of the Service Department of Cheney 
Brothers, South Manchester, Conn., spoke on 

Service and Personnel’ Work’™ at the first 
April meeting. 

CHICAGO—Dr, Alice Hamilton, Medical 
School, Harvard University, spoke on “Voca- 
tional Diseases” at the April meeting held 
under_the auspices of the Women’s Group, 
Miss Ruth Stone, Western Electric Co., Chair- 
man. 

ST. LOUIS—“Training of Apprentices for 
the Commonwealth” was the topic of Prof. W 
W. Ohlweiler, Educational Director of the 
Commonwealth Steel Co. Others talking on 
the same subject were Philo Stevenson, Super- 
visor of the St. Louis Continuation Schools, 
and P. H. McCann, Educational Director, Y. 
M. C. A. schools. A five-reel motion picture 

Heads Win,” was shown by the International 
Correspondence School. 

_JERSEY CITY—Cyrus S. Ching, Super- 
visor of Industrial Relations, United States 
Rubber Co., spoke on “What Every Industry 
Can and Must Do to Insure a Proper Return 
for Wages Paid,” at the March meeting. 

CLEVELAND—The industrial groups of 
the Chamber of Commerce united on arch 
25 to hear Dr. Harlow S. Person, Managing 
Director of the Taylor Society, speak on “Sell- 
ing Scientific Management to Ultra-Conserva- 
tive Owners.” 

SAN FRANCISCO—“The Effect Upon 
Industrial Relations of Introducing Scientific 
Management in Production,” was the topic 
March 19, of H. H. Barrows, Oakland Mazda 
Lamp Works. Committee Chairmen recently 
named, are: Program—Roy W. Kelly; Mem- 
hership—George L. Bell; Publicity—George 
Baker. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—W. C. Ruegnitz, Em- 
ployment Manager for the Bridal Veil Lumber 
Co., opened the discussion on “Basis of De- 
termining a Fair Wage,” at the March meet- 
ing. The association is issuing a neat four- 
page leaflet invitation to meetings, giving con- 
densed information regarding the organization 
and proclaiming the fact the local is affiliated 
with the National body. 

PHILADELPHIA—A triple bill was pre- 
sented for discussion at the April meeting. 
Tha topics:—The Present Job of the Service 
Department; A Foremen’s Club in a Local 
Plant: A Research Study of Foreman Train- 
ing. The annual dinner of the Foremen’s Club 
was held in the Hotel Majestic, April 6. Dr. 
Willits and President Chevalier spoke. 

PITTSBURGH—E. S. McClennand, Direc- 
tor of Personnel of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co., spoke at the March 7 
meeting. : 

DETROIT—The group varied the usual 
program by having Lorenzo Zwickil, of the 
~~ nan Lyceum Association, to enter- 
ain. 

NEWARK—H. H. Tuxkey, Director of 
Training for the Submarine Boat Corporation, 
Port Newark, spoke on “Foremanship Tratn- 
ing and Industriai Education,” at the March 
15 session. 

DAYTON—Arthur E. Morgan, President 
Antioch College, spoke on “Standards of In- 
telligence.” A film illustrating parachute 
jumping from airnlanes was shown through 
the courtesy of officers 2+ McCook Field. 

ST. LOUIS—A double-headed bill featured 
the April meeting: H. D. McBride, South- 
western Telephone Co., spoke on “Benefit 
Plans, Associations and Insurance”; Dr. Paul 

. Fletcher. Union Electric Co., spoke on 
“Industrial Medical Plans.” 

CLEVELAND—John D. Strain, Executive 
Secretary, The American Plan Association of 
Cleveland. was the speaker at the April 8, 
meeting, his topic being “The American Plan 
In Industry.” 





tion will be issued digesting every- 
thing worth while in industrial rela- 
tions for the busy executive of the 
Northwest. Major Abbey is a mem- 
ber of the Portland group, I. R. A. A. 
and has the reputation of being a 
tireless worker. 
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COMPULSORY LABOR LAW 
OF BULGARIA 


An Act providing for universal 
compulsory labor came into force 
in Bulgaria last June, says the La- 
bour Gazette (Canada). The law 
has for its objects: 

(1) The increase of production and the has- 
tening of the economic reconstruction of the 
country; (2) The provision of modern physi- 
cal and intellectual education for young men 
and women; (3) The encouragement among 
the Bulgarian people of an interest in the 
welfare of the country and the development 
of a spirit of co-operation and mutual help; 
and (4) The creation of a new source of 
profit for the State. All Bulgarian citizens, 
with certain exceptions, are liable to compul- 
sory labor service, men who have reached 20 
years of age serving for twelve months, and 
irls of sixteen years serving for six months. 
fn the event of great national emergencies all 
males between 20 and 50 years of age and 
young persons under 20 years may be called 
up by the Council of Ministers for temporary 
compulsory labor service for not more than 
four weeks. It is proposed to utilize this 
labor in the construction of public works, the 
laying out of villages and towns, forestry, 
cultivation of public lands, fruit and vegetable 
growing, fishing, mining, manufacture of cloth, 
linen and clothing in hospitals, etc. The Act 
is administered by a general director through 
a Central Office in the Ministry of Public 
Works, Communications and Welfare. A Su- 
perior Council is also established in connec- 
tion with the Central Office, consisting of the 
director and the general secretaries of the 
Ministry. Special district offices, with the 
communal administrative authorities as_ ex- 
evutives, will conduct the business of calling 
up the persons liable for compulsory labor 
service, their classifications and employment. 
In connection with each district office there 
will be a compulsory labor service council, 
consisting of the prefects, the district engineer 
and various other district officers, which shall 
decide on all questions respecting the activi- 
ties of the compulsory labor services in the 
district. The Central Office shall open such 
technical and industrial classes, schools and 
workshops, model farms, etc., as are required 
to prepare the workers of the different classes 
for their tasks. Attendance at these schools 
will be compulsory for the first part of the 
period of service. Any person who is ex- 
empted from service on account of physical 
unfitness or disease is liable to a special tax 
proportionate to his income and property. 


AN EMPLOYMENT COURSE 


Ten studies in employment management have 
been prepared by J. M. Eaton and George 
Shirk, both well known in industrial relations 
work, and are being put out by the Central 
Association of Industrial Executives, 3105 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, somewhat in the 
nature of a correspondence course. In addi- 
tion to the prepared studies the subscriber gets 
expert advice and free consultation service. 


NORTHWEST GETS DYE 

Ira Dye, formerly President of the 
Hamilton group of the I. R. A. A., 
has severed his connection with the 
American Frog and Switch Co., of 
that city, and opened an office as 
Mechanical Electrical Engineer, at 
430 Lumber Exchange, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. He will offer engineering 
services to the Puget Sound district 
in connection with planning and lay- 
out of plants, cost and shop systems, 
organization and control of person- 
nel, as well as mechanical and elec- 
trical designs and construction work 
required for improvement of effi- 
ciency in operation and production. 





Miss Mary E. Morris, formerly Employment 
Manager for O’Bryan Bros., Nashville, Tenn., 
is now Woman’s Employment Supervisor for 
the Tubize Artificial Silk Co., at Hopewell, Va. 


“WHEN WOMEN WORK” 

A motion picture, ‘When Women 
Work,” has been prepared for the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The picture contrasts good and 
bad conditions for women and was 
made in factories during working 
hours. 

The film will be loaned free—ex- 
press charges not prepaid—by the 
Women’s Bureau. Any organizations 
wishing to use the picture through a 
long period, can buy the film. 


Publications of the Women’s Bureau U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington 
BULLETINS 
1. Proposed Employment of Women During 
the War in the Industries of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 16 pp. 1918. 

. Labor Laws for Women in Industry in 
Indiana. 2 9 pp. 1918. 

. Standards for the Employment of Women 
in Industry. 7 pp. 1919. 

. Wages of Candy Makers in Philadelphia 
in 1919. 46 pp. 1919. 

. The Eight-Hour Day in Federal and State 
Legislation. 19 pp. 1919 

. The Employment of Women in Hazardous 
Industries in the United States. 8 pp. 
1919. 

. Night-Work Laws in the United States. 
4 pp. 1919. 

. Women in the Government Service. 37 
pp. 1920. 

. Home Work in Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
35 pp. 1920. 

10. Hours and Conditions of Work for Women 

in Industry in Virginia. 32 pp. 1920. 
11. Women Street Car Conductors and Ticket 


“I n wn te w iss) 
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Agents. 1920. 
12. The New Position of Women in American 
Industry. 158 pp. 1920. 


13. Industrial Opportunities and Training for 
Women and Girls. 48 pp. 1920. 
Second Annual Report of the Director. 
CHARTS. 

I Eight-Hour and Eight-and-a-Half-Hour 
Laws for Women Workers. 

II. Nine-Hour Laws for Women Workers. 
III. Ten-Hour Laws for Women Workers. 
IV. Ten-and-a-Quarter-Hour, Ten-and-a-Half- 
Hour, Eleven-Hour, and Twelve-Hour 

Laws for Women Workers. 
Weekly Hour Laws for Women Workers. 
VI. (In preparation.) 
VII. Night-Work Laws for Women Workers. 
. Homework Laws for Women. 
IX. Minimum Wage Legislation in the 
United States—April, 1920, 3 sections. 
, a Mothers’ Pension Laws in the United 
States. 4 sections. 
These publications may be obtained with- 
out cost. 





POSITION WANTED 

Woman, two years fine arts col- 
lege, two years hospital training, 
three years social service, some busi- 
ness training, desires personnel work, 
absentee visiting, home investigator, 
leader in _ recreational activities. 
References of best. Address E. A. M. 
c/o PERSONNEL, Box 547, Orange, 
N. J. 


INDUSTRIAL SUPREMACY 
THREATENED BY GERMANY 


By 
DWIGHT T. FARNHAM 

“We must take advantage of this lull to pre- 
pare for the approaching industrial war of in- 
ternational trade competition. The time to 
Start is now and it will require the best efforts 
the raw material. 

“We've got the fight of our lives before us. 
We are fat, lazy and prosperous. Europe is 
lean, hungry and ambitious. She has the 
factories and the men. We have to sell her 
of our whole industrial family, of every stock- 
holder, executive, specialist and workingman 
of America to meet this test. 

“European industrial efficiency is now a fac- 
tor to be reckoned with in the race for the 
world markets. We need the markets if we 
are to keep our merchant marine, our fac- 
tories, and’ our men employed. 

“The first thing to do during the present 
slump is to get our factories in order and put 
our power plants and transmission lines in or- 
der so we can count on freedom from expen- 
sive breakdowns when business is running. 

“Europe has changed since the war. The 
ramshackle factories which we used to jeer at 
have been replaced by great concrete struc- 
tures, filled with American machine tools. 
Manufacturers are combining. There are con- 
cerns employing more than 100,000 men in 
France, England and Germany. 

“In Germany the government is not only 

controlling the raw material, but is combin- 
ing small industries in such a way that they 
are not only obtaining the benefit of mass pur- 
chasing, but are exchanging standards of 
work. 
_ “Scientific management has been installed 
in French, German and English factories and 
to some degree in Italy. In Germany the 
workmen’s committee is a part of the govern- 
ment machinery. 

“A first class American mechanic has been 
making about $45 a week. At the present 
rate of exchange the same man makes $14.70 
in England, $8.31 in France, $5.47 in Italy 
and $4.68 in Germany. It looks as if we 
would have to fall back upon our boasted 
American efficiency to compete with Europe, 
inasmuch as we are paying from three to nine 
times as much for labor as abroad. 

“The idea which many believe that capital 

deliberately started hard times is as unthink- 
able as that of a man pulling a porch down 
on his head to destroy a mosquito. As a mat- 
ter of fact, human nature is responsible for 
most of it. When fate plays into our hand— 
creates two jobs for one man and makes the 
boss properly appreciate our sterling qualities 
—we don’t work. We become independent 
and buy silk shirts—and we really cannot be 
blamed. 
_ “When we don’t do any work and demand 
limousines, the prices of limousines becomes 
so high that we revolt. We quit buying lim- 
ousines, silk shirts and shoes. Then factories 
shut down and we are out of a job. After a 
period of wild repentence we become thrifty. 
We are willing to do a fair day’s work for a 
fair day’s pay. We probably will remember 
our lesson until just about the time the crop 
of easy times again comes and we again turn 
to limousines and silk shirts. 

“Preachers of disaster are never popular. 
Nevertheless, I believe the men who are really 
directing American industry, whether they be 
officer, stockholder or workman, are willing to 
risk this unpopularity by preaching modera- 
on thrift and labor when labor is silk shirt 
mad. 





many similar articles— 





AN UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL : 


“Tt is our opinion that the GREAT WORKERS OF HISTORY 
series is one of the best things of the kind available, and we intend 
to use one article in each issue. Both the personnel director and 
myself believe that it is inspirational without being preachy, and it 
is without the taint of oe epg that destroys the usefulness of 

’ From a client (name on application.) 


BUSINESS FEATURE SYNDICATE 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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